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Four case studies presented in this handbook 
demonstrate specific techniques which can be used to build citizen 
participation in a community education program. Based on criteria of 
adaptability, evidence of effectiveness, and significance, one 
project for each of the following four classifications of ninety-two 
relevant projects was selected for inclusion in the handbook: 
rural — San Juan County, Utah; "rurban" (9,000-100,000 
pppulation) --Kanawha County, West Virginia; suburban — Hazel Fark, 
Michigan; and urban — Minneapolis, Minnesota. Each project is 
described in terms of contact persons, case study (description of the 
project), evidence of effectiveness, replicability, costs, and 
sources of further information. General characteristics of successful 
innovations and specific issues related to implementing projects 
described in the handbook are discussed in the introduction* A guide 
to locating specific techniques discussed in the handbook is also 
included: administrative role description, characteristico of change, 
council performance survey, council workbook, guidelines for 
community school councils, home visitations, interview guide, 
involving agency representatives, involving staff, needs assessment 
(community survey) r process facilitator/process facilitation, 
representative councils, site visitation, and student-conducted 
surveys. (TA) 
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To tli« User 



INTRODUCTION: TO THE USER 



This citizen Participation Handbook has been written for 
the practitioner who is looking for ways to expand citizen 
participation in his or her Community Education program. 

Four case studies comprise the major bulk of the 
handbook. These case studies are not, however, pure documentary. 
Instead, they attempt to show you specific techniques you can 
use to build citizen participation. Each case study contains 
materials designed so that you can adapt and use them in your 
own situation. In addition, information is presented that 
estimates costs and conditions that must exist in order to 
adapt the approaches presented here. 

Each case study describes a different type of community. 
One describes an isolated rural school district in Utah; one 
a suburban district in an industrial area of Michigan; one a 
county in West Virginia containincj rural, urban and "rurban" 
(larger than a rural town, but smaller than a buburb) 
elements, and one a large metropolitan area. While you may 
want to look specifically at the case study that describes 
the area most like yours, there may also be pertinent 
information in case studies of other areas. 

It would be well if increased citizen participation 
could be brought about simply by carefully following some of the 
ideas and suggestions that are contained in this Handbook. 
But as any experienced practitioner knows, citizen participation 
doesn't come about by following a recipe. The fact that an 
approach or a technique works in one caranunity does not mean 
that it can be taken over and automatically made to work in 
another community. A process of adaptation must take place 
before the technique will yield lesults. Researchers re 
just now learning about the process of adaptation, and one 
major poftion of this Handbook is devoted to a discussion of 
what is being learned. It is hoped that the discussion of 
adaptation will increase the usefulness of the contents of 
this Handbook. 
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Above all, it is hoped that this handbook conveys the 
successful efforts of others to you in a way that stimulates 
your imagination and encourages you to try something new. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES USED 
IN DEVELOPING THE HANDBOOK 

On behalf of the Community Education Advisory Council, 
U, S, Office of Education (USOE) , the Rural Education Program 
of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) was 
awarded a piirchase order to develop this Handbook on Citizen 
Parricipation in Community Education. 

In the autumn of ^976 an initial meeting was held 
between a representative of USOE and representatives of NWREL. 
Product specifications and criteria for exemplary models were 
agreed to. Briefly, the criteria projects would need to 
satisfy to be included in the Handbook were adaptability, 
evidence of effectiveness and significance. 

Subsequently an interview plan was designed in which 
Directors of Community Education Developmer t Centers would be 

contacted by telephone and asked if they knew of exemplary 
models of citizens participation that met tht criteria described 
above. Prior to telephone contact, a preliminary letter of 
introduction was sent to Center Directors explaining this 
project, and letting them know that they soon would receive a 
telephone call soliciting information from them. 

While telephone data collection activities were taking 
place, a literature search was designed and carried out using 
the facilities at TiWREL for accessing the Lockheed Information 
System, containing documents from ERIC, the Current Index to 
Journals in Education, and other data banks. 

Finally, relevant dissertation abstracts were obtained 
from the Office of Community Education Research at the University 
of-Michigan. 
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Telephone interviews, the literature search, and search 
of dissertation abstracts yielded 92 project? Project staff 
decided to use the following classification system to organize 
projects: 

Rural - up to 9,000 populat:ion 

"Rurban" - 9,000-100,000 population 

Suburban - communities adjacent to major 
metropolitan areas 

Metropolitan - 100,000+ population 

Using this classification, 26 rural, 22 "rurban," 11 
suburban and 26 metropolitan models were located. In addi- 
tion, seven models designed to facilitate involvement within 
a service area larger than a single district or community 
were identified. 

Based on criteria of adaptability, evidence of 
effectiveness, and significance, one project for each of the 
classifications listed above was selected: 



Rural: San Juan County, Utah 

"Rurban": Kanawha County, West Virginia 

Suburban: Hazel Park, Michigan 

Urban: Minneapolis, Minnesota 



A contact person, who was extensively interviewed by 
telephone, was identified at each site. The focus of each 
telephone interview was on the specifics that made each 
project successful. No attempt was made to evaluate any 
project; rather, the emphasis was on locating and describing 
the procedures that made what was done in each site 
successful. Contact persons also supplied written informa- 
tion, especially sample forms, sets of procedures and other 
"how- to 's," which are included in the Handbook. 



Project staff then synthesized this information into 
the Handbook, which was reviewed by an external review team, 
by the contact persons at each site, and by the USOE Project 
Officer. Suggestions made by reviewers were incorporated 
into the final version of the Handbook. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION !N THE SCHOOLS 



IMPLEMENTING NEW PROJECTS Ai>ID APPROACHES 

Before we discuss specifically how you may use the case 
studies and materials provided in this Handbook, it is 
important to discuss some characteristics of successful 
innovations. Educational researchers are becoming clear 
about the fact that successful implementation of new programs 
depends to a large extent on paying attention to the how of 
implementation. Thus, the information presented in this 
section is designed to help you innovate — no matter what kind 
of innovation you are working on. The next section, "Analysis 
of Projects," will discuss specific issues related to the 
implementation of projects described in this Handbook. 
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To many conmunity educators the process of citizen 
involvement is a matter of organizing people and resources in 
order to carry out plans. Good program results are expected 
to occur somewhat automatically, if preceded by good program 
design. However, several research studies^ have concluded 
that effectiv^e implementation means more than carrying out the 
original plans. 

In these studies, investigators addressed independent 
problems and used different concepts to explain their findings, 
but their conclusions and recommendations are strikingly 
similar. Each study identified critical factors that influence 
successful impl indentation of innova.tive projects, such as 
citizen involvement projects. 

One primary factor of successful programs is that they are 
based on a need felt by local people. Studies of the National 
Diffusion Network's activities in^uicate that "successful 
adoptions cannot occur unless the local school first recognizes 



^ Three studies that are particularly comprehensive and form 
the basis of this discussion include: 

Julia Cheever, S. B. Neill, and J. Quinn, Transferring 
Success . Prepared for the U. S. Office of Education, HEW. 
300-75-0402. (San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Education, Research and Development, 1976) 

Michael FUllan and Alan Pomfret, Review of Research on 
Curriculum Implementation . Prepared for the National 
Institute of Education, NIE-P-74-0122* (Ontario: Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Ev.ucation, 1975) 

P. Herman and M. W. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Sup, orting 
Educational Change, Volume IV: The Findings in Review o 
Prepared for the U.S. Office of Education, HEW. R-1589/4-HEW. 
300-75-0402. (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 
1975) 
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that something is lacking in its school and defines its 
need."*^ Similarly, Berman and McLaughlin found that program 
success was characterized by a ''problem-solving" orientation 
^n the local school system. That is^ the local system had 
identified and already begun to attack the problem before 
outside money became available. By contrast, failures in 
impleanentation were associated with an ''opportunistic*' 
orientation where districts simply supplemented their budgets 
with money that happened to be available. Other characteris- 
tics of successful implementations include the following: 

• Project designs were not "prepackaged" but were 
aoapted by local people to fit their unique situa- 
tions 

• Rather than adopting materials which were developed 
elsewhere, materials were adapted or developed to 
fit local needs. 

• Continuous planning and re-planning went on — not 
just a buTCt of planning at the outset. 

• Training, when utilized as part of a project, 
emerged from the ongoing needs of the project and 
the participants, rather than being delivered in 
one shot at the beginning. 

• Technical assistance, when part of a project, was 
assured continuously, in contrast tc one- or 
two-day visits from busy "experts." 

• S rong support was given by key administrators at 
distric- and school levelG. 

According to Benttan and McLaughlin, "Data from the survey 
and field work clearly indicate that the implementation 
strategies selected to carry out a project vitally influence 
the innovative process and project outcomes."^ 

2 Cheever,~'Neill, and Quinn, Transferring Success , p. 2B 

3 airman and McLaughlin, Federal Programs , p. 18 
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They also point to another factor that was equally 
important for successful projects, "Contrary to the assumption 
underlying many change strategier , implenentation did not 
involve merely the automatic apr .ication of a technology^ 
Implementation was an organizational process that implied 
interactions between the project and its setting; thus, it was 
neither automatic nor certain/*^ Berman and McLaughlin call 
this process mutual adaptation . 

Mutual adaptation is a process of mutual interaction and 
influence where all parties make adjustments to support their 
common purpose. The projects described in this Handbook all 
show substantial evidence of mutual adaptation, and it appears 
that this concept strongly promotes the successful implementa- 
tion of citizen participation efforts, as well as other 
innovative educational approaches. 

Tor example, mutual adaptation means the focus of activity 
in an agency must not be overpowered by choices made for the 
activities in another agency or in a part: ' ' coiouunity. 
Likewise, the design of any project may r .c adapted to 
the capacities of the agency. If either ... begxns to 
dominate the other, communication and collaboration can break 
down and project outcomes can be impaired. 

Mutual adaptation can Involve a variety of adjustments. 
For example, project designs can be modified to fit financial 
conditions. Mutual adaptation can also bring interim changes 
""in the standard practices that agency admini::>tratcrs use to 
support their staff o 

The main factor which promotes mutual adaptation is 
continuous problem solving , vhich works to keep the project 
design flexible, adaptive, r..nd congruent with agency and field 
settings. 



4 Ibid., p. 10 
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Continuous problem solving means: 



• problem solving that systematically enables people 

to share their ideas, identify major concerns, sc. :ch 
for alternative solutions, decide what they will do, 
implement their decisions, and assess the outcomes 

• problem solving that establishes communication among 
local, regional, and state participants 

• problem solving that occurs regularly to address 
concerns and make adjustments as needed 

• problem solving that is based on data cibout what did 
and did not work well and that adjusts project 
activities accordingly 

Continuous problem solving is a way to identify issues and 
determine solutions oefore problems become crises. Meetings 
that involve representatives of all participants can provide 
a forum for continuous problem solving. Here participants 
can monitor project achievements and modify practices 
according to field and agency needs. 

Continuous problem solving must consider (a) the services 
that are delivered to a local site and (b) the capacity of 
agency staff to deliver and support these services. Three 
questions which usually arise are: 

• If training is involved, is it keyed to project 
operations and trainee concerns? 

• Are users adapting materials and other resources to 
their specific needs? 

• Does the project involve a sufficient number of 
participants to build project morale and to 
represent a wide assortment of community, school, 
and agency concerns? 

10 
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Continuous problem solving will answer these questions in a 
practical and effective manner, as suggested below. 

Is liraining Keyed to Project Operations ? 

Many of the approaches described in the Handbook utilize 
training for the purpose of increasing skills. Training is 
more effective if the trainer continuously considers the needs 
of trainees and project operations and addresses these needs 
in the training sessions. This premise was verified by the 
Rand study which found that, "Trciining was significantly 
related to project outcomes only when it was tied to the 
specifics of project operation and to the practical day-to-day 
problems of the project participants."^ 

Many issues are likely to arise about the relationship 
•between training and project operations* A useful rule of 
thuunb is "when in doubt, keep training practical and 
immediate." 

Training will be more likely to be effective if trainees 

• demonstrate knowledge of tasks to be accomplished 
and remain task oriented 

• demonstrate competence to carry out their own tasks 

• use communication skills and behavior which support 
relationships within a work group 

• use processes which build collaboration between 
groups 

When the training format and the trainers offer regular 
opportunities for trainees to air their -oncerns and to assess 
the effectiveness of their training, there is a greater 
likelihood that training will maintain its relevance and 
vitality for trainers. 



5 Ibido, p. 9 
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Are Participants Adapting Their Materials and Other 



Resources to Their Specific Needs? 



It is important that participants peric-dically assess 
their materials and adapt them to the specifics cf their own 
situation. Adaptation may range from careful assessment and 
"adjusting" of 3xisting materials to producing supplementary 
materials from scratch. These adaptations can play an 
important role in successful project implementation and in 
project outcomes. As the Rand study noted: "The value of 
producing one's own materials may not lie principally in the 
merits of the final product, but in the activity of development 
itself. The exercise of 'reinventing rhe wheel' can provide 
an important opportunity for staff to work through and 
understand project precepts and to develop a sense of 
'ownership' in project methods and goals. "^ 

Project participants are likely to find that locally 
adapted materials will fit their needs better. As Berman and 
McLaughlin pointed out, by reworking the materials, the 
participants are reworking significant precepts of the project, 
gaining a sense of ownership of them, and implementing them in 
daily practices. They have an interest in making the project 
work well. 

Does the Project Involve a Sufficient Number of Participants? 

If people feel a strong commitment to their new project 
and their school district considers the project to be im- 
portant, then it is easy for project participants to feel that 
all will go well. However, the research indicates that 
individuals who are nonparticipants in the project can often 
communicate negative or indifferent attitudes that erode 
project moraZe. Sometimes these nonparticipants create 
pressure for the participants to "give up" when their work 
hits bumpier times. Berman and McLaughlin described this 
phenomenon by saying, "Apparently, a 'critical mass' of 
project participants is necessary to build the support and 
morale of the project staff. Furthermore, a critical mass ol 



6 Ibid., pp. i9-20 
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project staff in a given site is able to establish a norm 
for change in the setting, rather than making project staff 
seem to be deviant."^ 

In summary, the finding of implementation research 
suggests that a successful impleinentation process is one 
which utilizes mutual adaptation. This process promotes 
interaction and mutual influence between the agency, the site, 
and the project plan. It relies on continuous problem solving 
to make sure that within a project 

^ • the training is keyed to operations 

• the materials are adapted to local needs 

• there are sufficient participants to build 
project morale 

• the participants are representative of the 
population 

Implementation becomes an organizational process that 
^depends vitally upon human interactions. When no one element 
of the project dominates, communication and collaboration can 
be developed which help people articulate, and seek ways to 
satisfy, their educational needs. 

As you come upon ideas and approaches in this Handbook 
that you think may be of use to you, considei these sorts of 
questions that are related to the idea of mutual adaptation: 

What opportunities exist for community people to 
modify or propose alterations in a planned 
procedure? 

What opportunities exist for comiftunity people to 
build their own materials? 



■7 Ibid,, Po 20 
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What mechanisms exist or can be developed for 

dealing with problems that arise as something 
new is being tried out? 

What channels for communication exist or need to 
be built in order to facilitate information 
flow? 

How will involved persons and agencies utilize 
data in order to make decisions? 

An example might illustrate seme of these ideas more 
clearly: Supposing you have heard about a technique for 
evaluating the effectiveness of council meetings. You think 
it would be a good idea for your council to employ such a 
technique. Instead of simply handing an evaluation form to 
the council, you might consider soae of the following 
suggestions: 

• Have the council chairperson write a letter to a 
monber of the council which has been using the 
technique, asking for suggestions about how best to 
use the technique. 

• Explore with the council the goals or purposes of 
assessing council effectiveness and have council 
monnbers redesign the technique so that it more 
nearly fits their purposeso 

• Suggest that a council task force develop a plan 
for regular assessment of council effectiveness. 

Each of the suggestions above allows council people an 
opportunity to interact with the proposed new procedures. As 
you practice mutual adaptation and continuous problem solving, 
you will surely come upon more effective ways of assisting 
the council to interact with new ideas. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROJECTS 



The four projects described in t±iis Handbook may be 
analyzed in terms of two distinct approaches to citizen 
involvement. It might be added that the two approaches to 
citizen involvement which will be described below are not 
intended to exhaust all possible approaches, but rather are 
derived- from an analysis of the four projects themselves. 
There are indeed other approaches to gaining citizen involve- 
ment that are not touched upon here. For example, you will 
find little information about approaches that are concerned 
with promoting citizen control of schools. Similarly there 
is little informati n here about approaches designed to 
placate citizens b^ establishing a token council for advisory 
purposes only.* 

Two of the projects described here seek to promote 
involvement through councils which operate essentially at, 
attendance area levels. These projects are in Kanawha County 
and Minneapolis. In Kanawha County there are 12 councils, 
each serving a high school attendance area, and in Minneapolis 
there are about 70 neighborhood councils generally serving 
elementary attendance areas. The chief feature of these two 
projects is that they can vory effectively and efficiently 
deliver services dir-ctly/ persons who are in iinmediate need 
of the services. Indiv^i/al differences among neighborhoods, 
even among different blocks, are easily accomir.odated by such 
an approacho The fact that several councils exist guarantees 
that a large number o^ people become a part of the process of 

* Sherry r Arnstein distinguishes usefully among eight types 
of citizen involvement programs. In increasing degree of 
citizen PQWei , the eight types are: manipulation, therapy, 
informing, consultation, placation, partnership, delegated 
power, and citizen control. See "A Ladder of Citizen 
P,%rt:icipation, "/ AIP Journal , July 1969, ppe 216-224. 
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identifying and solving problems. Small interest groups tend 
to have their needs met, and tend not to feel overrun by 
odiers. 

A quite different approach is taken in the other two 
projects. The project in San Juan County, Utah, and the 
project in Hazel Park, Michigan, both focus, although in 
very different ways, on affecting district policy o In Hazel 
Park, as is explainea in the case study, procedurej which 
facilitate communication with district citizens result in 
their strong support of schools and in district-wide policies 
that can be supported* In San Juan County, the school- 
community groups operating there provide the school board with 
data that enable it to shape district policy in ways that are 
responsive to citizens' reeds. 

While these two approaches to citizen involvesnent, one 
focusing at an attendance area level and one focusing at the 
district levels may be distinguished, it would be unfair to 
say that no cha'iges in district policy occur in Kanawha 
County and Minneapolis, and that no changes at the building 
level occur in Hazel Park and San Juan County. But nonetheless 
it does appear that the differences between the two approaches 
are greater than their similarities. It is hoped that an 
understanding of the differences will be*:ter enable you as a 
user of this Handbook to better choose an approach that more 
nearly meets your needs • 

Analysis of the two approaches presented here suggests 
that to impact district policy takes substantially more time 
than to form a neighborhood committee and establish linkages 
with agencies that can meet identified needs. 

A second key difference is that in efforts to shape 
distxict policy, much effort must be devoted to maintaining 
communication channels with the district administration and 
board of education. Furthemore, the citizens' group seeking 
to become involved in this manner must squarely face the 
issue of its rci^resentativeness. It must be representative of 
enough co'nir.unity factions so that district personnel can feel 
that the group does indeed speak for the community. District 

16 
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personnel must also be helped to shape their role in working 
with the community. This is a crucial point. If district 
personnel perceive themselves to be in a "resr^nse mode"~that 
is, the community does something, then the district responds— 
an adversarial atmospheire quickly develops which can work to 
the detriment of involveaiient.* But if district personnel can 
be assisted in functioning with the community, then chances 
of project success are much greater. In Hazel Park, 
participation with the community was totally supported and 
modeled by top administration. V\is is- a. highly unusual 
position for top administrators to take, but it exemplifies 
what can happen when administrators do suppoirt ccxnmunity 
involvement. A more typical case exists i3;i San Juan County, 
where a team of process facilitators devoted part of its 
efforts to helping the. district staff, administration and 
board of education collaborate with the community groups 
established in the district. 

Another key difference has to do with the types of change 
that are likely to onerge as a result of the type of approach 
chosen. The following table illustrates some of the 
differences. 



* The point of view taken by the author is that adversarial 
strategies may be effective change strategies, but are very 
poor involvement strategies. By nature they exclude all of 
those defined to be on the "other side." 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CHANGE 



Focus on 
Attendance Area 

Chamge is quick to occur. 

Change is likely to affect a small 
number of persons. 

Changes achieved in one area but 
needed in other areas may never 
occur in the other aureas. 

Changes may be limited by the 
narrow focus of a neighborhood 
group. 

Many persons are likely to serve 
on citizen groups. 

Changes tend to focus on the kinds 
of services various agencies can 
provide to people. 

Different conanunity groups may 
develop a sense of competition. 



Neighborhood improvement projects 
are a possible area of change. 

Certain neighborhood groups may 
become labelled as "radical" or 
"adversarial. '* 



Focus on 
District 

Change may be slow to occur. 

Change is likfely to affect many 
people. 

Some factions may feel changes they 
do not agree with are being thrust 
upon them. 

There is a greater likelihood that 
innovative ideas will characterize 
change. 

More attention needs to be paid to 
keeping the community informed. 

Changes tend to focus on how the 
school district can be more 
responsive. 

While a sense of an entire community 
may be gained, efforts need to be 
made to assure that no one feels 
left out. 

Community improvement projects are 
a possible area of change. 

The success or failure of the group 
may affect the potential of citizen 
participation for a long time. 
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Finally, a few words about how these projects work. Ea,ch 
project contacted offered substantial evidence of: 



• The value of helping citizens' groups use 
systenatic problem solving methods. 

• The value of coordinators and process facilitators 
helping citizens' groups utilize group process 
skills for effective participation. 



• The value of carefvilly planned collaboration with 
. other groups , be they school district groups or 
service agencies. 

As you adapt parts of the approaches contained herein in 
your own area, you will probably enjoy greater success if you 
give some thought to the three areas described above: helping 
citizens use problen solving techniques, group process skills, 
and planned collaboration. 

Finally, in order to assist you in locating techniques 
you may be interested in, the following topical guide to the 
contents has been developed: 
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Topics Pages 
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Cour Performance Survey 74-75 
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Guidelines for Community School Councils 44-45, 71- 
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Home Visitations 56-60 
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Involving Staff 60 
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SAN JUAN 



COUNTY, UTAH 



Contacts: Jan Christiansen, Lead Facilitator 



San Juan School District 
207 North First East 
Monticello, Utah 84535 

Kenneth Maughan, Superintendent 
San Juan School District 
207 North First East 
Monticello, Utah 84535 

Vaughn L. Hall, Asst. Superintendent 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



In the fall of 1974, tne San Juan County School District 
headquartered in Monticello, Utah, was faced with a lawsuit 
alleging racial discrimination against Navajo Indians. The 
basis for the suit was a situation in which many Navajo 
children were being bused as many as 60-80 miles one way in 
order to attend the high school in Blanding. 

In response, the San Juan School Board joined with the 
Utah State Board of Education, the Utah Navajo Development 
Council and the Navajo Nation in order to participate in a 
large-scale effort to 

• improve the ability of communities to resolve 
educational problems, 

• transfer the initiative for educational change 
to loca] people. 



CASE STUDY 
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• isiprove agency services for schools in rural areas. 

The model for citizen involvement that was used was the 
"Rural Futures Development Strategy" (RFD) , developed by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, in Portland, . Oregon. 
The keys to this strategy are: 

• a representative group called a school-community 
group (SCG) , crmposed of district citizens, school 
staff and, where appropriate, students; 

• a team of process facilitators (PFs) , who work with 
the SCG, helping it develop: 

-systematic problem-solving skills 



-skills of effective functioning 



-skills of collaborating with other groups 



Since the work of the process facilitators was deemed 
crucial to the ef f ''':tiveness of the citizens group,, they 
received a comprehensive program of specialized training from 
NWREL staff and two Community Education Specialists from the 
Utah State Board of Education who received training as traii^ers 
of process facilitators. Thus, there resides in Utah the 
capacity to train more process facilitators in order to 
facilitate the work of other community groups. The model 
below summarizes the way in which training was conducted: 



PF Process 
NWPEL (trains) ^ Trainers — ^Facilitators 



(trains) 
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Over a 22-month period, a series of 12 tWo-phase /training 
sessions were conducted. The first phase consisted of training 
for the USBE Conimunity Education Specialists by NWREli staff. A 
part of the training involved planning the training for San 
Juan County process facilitators based upon needs communicated 
by process facilitators and district personnel who had roles 
within the project. The second phase consisted of tiraining 
workshops for process facilitators. Training sessions for 
USBE Specialists typically were one day long, and sessions for 
process facilitators lasted two to three days! In addition to 
formal training sessions, a series of on-the-job^training 
activities, called "Guided Field Experiences" (GFE) , were 
conducted to assist process facilitators in putting into actual 
practice the skills that were taught in the workshop sessions. 
Finally, materials were provided to process facilitators to 
support strategy installation. 

Since the tasks of the process facilitators were first to 
set up representative community groups, and second, to assist 
each group in using a systematic approach to solving problems, 
training first focused on delivering the skills of forming 
representative groups. In San Juan County, two community 
groups were formed, using a careful process. First, two 
temporary groups were formed and given the task of determining 
the composition of the permanent, representative school- 
community groups. The temporary groups conducted surveys of 
identified opinion groups in the area to determine who opinion 
leaders were. The nar.es of the opinion leaders were sent to 
the school board, which officially appointed citizens, staff 
and students to serve on each of the two permc.nent groups, 
called "School-Community Groups" (SCGs) . 

Upon formation, each SCG undertook a survey of the area 
it served to validate an expressed need for a new high school 
on the reservation. A careful series of steps was followed 
in the creation of the needs assessment instrument. These are 
reproduced on the * llowing page. 
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CREATION OF THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



STEPS 

1. School-Community Group (SCG) decided to do a survey to determine the 
needs and desires of the people. 

2. They explored the various methods for doing the survey. 

3. Tlicy chose to create ^ questionnaire which was to be used in the 
Chapter meetings. Also, the representatives would make individual 
ccntacts. 

4. They liste-d the tasks for the selected method. 

5. They assigned the tasks. 

6. They selected a task force team to develop the questionnair* Also, 
it was agreed to hire a consultant to assist. 

7. With help from a consultant from the University of Utah, the group 
created the questionnaire. 

8. The questionnaire then was taken back to the SCG for alterations and 
for final approval. 

9. The questionnaire was tested and revised. 

10. The representatives made arrangements with the chapter leaders to 
conduct the survey. The representatives were instructed to conduct 
their own survey. 

11. The SCG tJibulated the survey. 

12. The SCG held a meeting in Bland ing to plan for the report to the 
Board of Education. 



A sample of each needs assessment form, which in both 
cases was developed by the SCG with relatively little 
assistance from the PF, is provided on the following page. 
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Jn terviewer 



Survey **1 



SCHOOL COMKUNITY GROUP SURVEY 

This survey is being conducted by the School Community Group, representing 
. The purpose is to identify the educational needs of 



the area. The information will be used by the School Comnunity Group to make 
recommendations to the ^School District and Board of Education. 

Person Interviewed 



Community Meri^er Village A 

Student Village B 

Staff Member Village C 

Village D 

In your opinion, do we need a new high school m this area? 

Yes 

No 

Don ' t Know 

Why or why not? 



2. If a new high school is buxlt it woul:i be for people from Villages A, B, 
C, D ajjd surrounding areas. In your opinion, where should the new high 
school be located? 

Location A 

Location B 

Location C 

Other 

3. a. (Parent) If a new high school were built close to vour consnunity, 

would your children attend that new school? 

b. (Student) If a new high schoo\ were built close to your community, 

would you attend that new school? 

c. (Other) If a new high school were built close to your community, 

would children from here attend it? 

Yes 

iio 

Don ' t Know 

4. What snould be taught m the new high school? 
^^ava;JO Language and Culture 

' Vocational Training (Mechanics, Carpentry, Agriculture) 

Preparation for College 

Arts and Crafts (Weaving, Pottery r Silver,. Painting) 

After School Activities (Football, Basketball, Wrestling, Rodeo Club) 



Other 
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Survey #2 



School Cocnmunity Planning Group 
Montezuma Creek, Utah 

This questionnaire is to determine if there is actually a need for a high school 
in the Montezuma Creek area. Your honest response is requested so the planning 
group's tabulation can be as accurate as possible. 

Comnunity 

Navajo Other Community Member 

Anglo Location School Staff 



1. 


We believe that the high school at Montezuma Creek 
should be built. 


Agree 
Disagree 


2. 


Would you encourage your child to attend this new 
high school? 


Yes 
No 


3. 


Would you like your child to learn the language and 
culture of both Anglo and Navajo? 


Yes 
No 


4. 


Would you like a high school with vocational- 
technical training? 


Yes 
NO 


5. 


Would you like to have a school community planning 
cctnmittee work with the Montezuma Creek axea public 
schools, district staff and school board on need 
and problems of the schools? 


Yes 
No 



Interviewee : 
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The PFs assisted ,the group in tabulating the survey 
results r and the data indicated an overwhelming desire to see 
two new high schools on the Indian reservation* Next, the SCGs 
reported these results to ttie San Juan County School Board, and 
recommended that the new high schools be built. The Board 
voted to authorize an election to allow district residents to 
vote on whether bonds sufficient to build new high schools on 
the reservation should be issued. Probably one of the greatest 
unanticipated outcomes of t ^s strategy resulted as many Navajo 
Indians who had never before voted in a public election joined 
with a substantial number of white voters in passing the bond 
issue. 

At the same time, the SCGs began to search for alternative 
school programs and facilities that community members felt 
would be desirable in the new scliools. Visits to other schools 
were conducted by task forces, or in some cases, by the entire 
SCO in order to locate such alternatives. In order to assure 
that the school visitation activities would be as fruitful as 
possible, a number of guidelines for visitations were prepared 
by the SCGs themselves and an observation sheet was prepared to 
be filled out by each member at the conclusion of each visit. 

The form used for orienting SCG members to their visitation 
tasks is reprinted below: 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF SITE VISITORS DURING VISIT 


1. 


Ask questions— keep them talking— listen and 


listen . 


2. 


Inquire about curriculum outlines and guides 


for unique 




progrsuns . 




3. 


Get copies of student and teacher handbooks. 


class 




schedules and school budgets. 




4. 


Ask for written material. 




5, 


Record the results. ^ 




6. 


Inform the people back home about the tr\p. 




7. 


Don't forget to th^mk ther for their trouble 


and help. 
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Use of a list of responsibilities such as the one included 
here pays great dividends of time: forgotten tasks will not have 
to be redone , and community group members can begin, right away to 
use materials they obtain at^ a site visit. Furthermore, in the 
case of people who typically feel excluded from schools, the 
responsibility of conducting a visitation boiids self-confidence 
and comfort at being in a school building* 

The use of an observation sheet also makes the process of 
visitation more efficient. Fleeting impressions can be 
recorded, and a record of activities undertaken is maintained. 
Tv alternative observation sheets that were both used in San 
Juan County are printed below. 



School Visitation Observation Sheet 



Name of School 



I 



What parts of their programs would you like to use in the new home 



school? 



II 



What peurts of their facility (architectural design) would you like to 
use in the new home school? (Name & sketch i explain why you liked it.) 



Ill 



Experts who vill be helpful as resources to the home school as new 
practices are incorporated. 



Name 



Position 



Address 



Telephone 



1 
2 
3 
4 



IV 



Other comments: 
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Evaluation of School Visitation Trip 
May 12, 13, 14 



1, How did ydu fesl about the visits? 

Disappointmg. 
Trip, iooney\ 12 3 
wasted. \ 



4 5 6 7 



2, In my interviews and observations, I found 
anV 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Very rewarding. Money, 
trip well spent. 



Many new ideas 



Nothing new ano 
different frorr\ 
what v*e are doifig 
at home. 



3. Comments, ideas] and reminders things I want to remeinber about 

each site visitec 



Following thi^; success, the process facilitators worked 
with the school-con^nity groups as they helped plan the schools 
with an architectural firm. Presently one of these schools is 
nearing completio/>, and the other is in initial stages or 
construction. 

Several outcomes of ^is strategy in San Juan County 
should be noted: 

1 The distric/ agreed, after the involvement of NWREL 
was comple/ed, to hire process facilitators as a 
part of t)\eit regular staff. 

2 Other a/eas in the San Juan County district requested 
and revived the assistance of PFs in forming SCGs. 



/ 

/ 
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3- The two original SCGs continued to function with 
very little direct assistance of the process 
facilitators, having become sufficiently skilled to 
do so. 

4. The process facilitators also worked with school 
staff gifoups, who wanted to 'become skilled in the 
problem solving techniques being utilized by the 
SCGs* 

EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 

Evidence of success of this program is not hard to find. 
The success of passing the bond issue to build new high schools 
is of course the most visible evidence, but other successes 
also deserve mention." First, other cireas have requested 
assistance from the San Juan County School district in 
establishing School Community Groups in their areas. Second, 
the district has e'Stablished the service of process facilita- 
tion as a regular service it offers. Finally, the original 
two School Community Groups have continued to function 
primarily on their own, indicating that they have internalized 
the skills necessary to influence educational decision making. 
This is evidence that skills or accomplishing tasks, of 
functioning effectively, and of collaborating with other groups 
have been incorporated by members of those groups. 

A third-party evaluation of this project was recently 
completed by Dr. Robert L. Ellison of the Institute for 
Behavioral Research in Creativity in Utah, and submitted to 
the Utah State Board of Education. A summary of the results 
appears below: 

1. Has thm op«£4tlon 
to ijiprov« how p«< 
school* in San Ju< 

A. Not 4t all 

B. A UttU 

C . Son* 

D. Quit* a lot 
S. A 9r«at daal 
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In th« futur«» do you b«li«v« 
MtMSJUitM will l«Am mom a« A 
r«tult of continuing act ivi tits 
of th« SCGs? 



A» C«rt«inly 

B* Probably 

C* Possibly 

D* Not liXaly 

B» Don't know 



33% 

42 
21 
03 
01 



ProM your axparianca^ do you baliava 
that othar school districts could 
iaprova how paopXa faal about tha 
schools by using SCO procaduras? 



A* Cartainly 

B* Probably 

C* Possibly 

0* Not likaly 

E* Don't know 



43% 
40 

12 
04 

01 



Baa tha SCG procass halpad to 
raaolva problaas batwaan aducator- 
snd tha ce*»unity7 



A. 


Dafinitaly 


34% 


B. 


SoRawhat 


44 


C* 


A littla 


12 


0* 


vazy littla, if any 


OS 


X* 


Don't know 


04 


BaY* 


cha activitias of tha 


SCGs 



halpad aducators in your district 
to hava a bottar undarstanding of 
nhAt coMunity aas O aa r s want in 
tbmix schooxs? 



A* Not at all 03% 

B* A littla II 

C* Soma 29 

0» Quita a lot 43 

B* A graat daal 14 



Mut iii yoMt ov^TAll r««etlon to 
this project (that is, thm SCGm, 
thm TTm, axkI thm probl«B-solvln9 
procMi) 7 



Hm tht project r«iult«d In cca* 
aunity a«aib«ri havln? an iapor- 
t^nt lnflu«Ac« upon dccisloni 
mikdm by tht ichool bo«x4 and 
school stJtff? 

A. Not at all 03% 

B. A UtUa 19 

C. So«a 25 

D. ^ Qulta a lot 38 
t, A 9raat daal 14 



How would you dascriJb« tha l«val 
of cotMunlcation and undarstanding 
b«tw«an cQOBunity siBbars and 
educators in San Juan bafora 
tha SCGs war a oparatinq? 

A. Poor ^ 44% 

B. Fair 50 

C. Pratty good 06 

D. Good ' 00 
E« Excalltnt 00 



How %#ould you dascriba tha laval of 
coaaunicatlon and undarstanding 
batwa^n cooounity affibars and 
aducators in San Juan at tha 
prasant ti»a? 

A. Poor 00% 
a. Pair 33 

C. Pratty good 48 

D. Good 19 

E. . Excallant 02 



A. 
B. 
C. 
0. 
B. 



Vary positiva 
SoMwhat positiva 
Hautral 

So«awhat nagativa 
Vary nagativa 



46% 

39 
11 
04 

00 



. In this study it was concluded that a measurably positive 
impact on community involvement, communication and openness had 
been attained. Further it was concluded that the benefits of 
community involvement as they resulted in San Juan County would 
have been difficult to achieve using other procedures. It was 
felt that the combined efforts of the process facilitators, 
School-Community Groups and educational staff and administrator 
provided the crucial stimulus needed for success of the project. 



REPLICABILITY 

The model that was used in Utah was designed printarily for 
rural school districts; ho/ever, the processes employed in this 
project are probably applicable.,^ to districts of varying size. 
This model attempts to impact district-level policy. While 
there is much to be said for an approach aimed at the building 
level/ where change can most quickly and visibly be accomplished 
by a citizens* group, too often the changes tend to want for 
significance in terms of district policies. 

Also, in contrast to the other projects described in the 
Handbook, this project is at first glance comparatively 
expensive to implement. However, the expenses seem to be 
justified by 

• the comprehensive nature of the strategy, 

• the breadth of. the impact it can have, 

• the skill level and increased capacity for self 
governance it generates on the part of the citizens* 
group, 

• . the expansion of useful services that can be 

provided by a school district, intermediate 
educational agency, or other agency which houses 
process f c cilitators . 
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In addition, the only expenses associated with this 
model that would not necessarily be associated wi th similar 
models are^xpenses associated with training the process 
facilitators. Since this is a one-time-only expense, a 
district or ^intermediate agency could apply for a grant to 
cover trainiii^ expenses. 

Four factors need to be present for this process to be 
maximally * successful : 

• The School Board must agree to allow a School 
Conmiunity Group to operate (with the assistance of 

' process facilitators) . 

• Process facilitators must be on the staff of an 
agency that serves the district, or on the 
district staff. 

• Process facilitators probably require specialised 
skill training in or^.er to assist citizen cjrou;,s 
in becoming involved with educational decision 
making at the district level. 

• Support and technical assistance from the state 
education agency so that process facilitator training 
becomes the primary system for transferring the 
model; or adaptations of it, to other districts. 



COSTS 

Costs to a district choosing to utilize this model Would 
need to account for the following: 

• Process facilitator salaries: approximately $12,000 x 
number of facilitators. 
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• Travel and materials for community group members. 

• Costs of providing specialised training, including 
Guided Field Experien-re, to process facilitators. 
The cost, including travel expenses, in thr San Juan 
project was approximately $35,000 for 10-15 two-day 
training sessions, including GFE. 

/ 



FURTHER INFORMATION 

For further information, the following sources may be 
^ consulted: 

Joan L. Goforth, "Final Evaluation Report Site A," Rural 
Education Program, NWREL, 1976, 

Robert L. Ellison, "Evaluation Report of the Rural Futures 

Development (RFD) Project in San Juan County," Institute 
for Behavioral Research in Creativity, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1977. 

"Schools and Communities: Setting Goals," Oregon Department 
of Education, Salem, Oregon, 1976, pp- 21-25, 

"Strengthening the Community Educatiion Partnership: The San 
Juan RFD Model of Public Involvement," Utah State Board 
of Education, 1977. Order from Publications Clerk, 
Curriculum Division, Utah State Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 
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KANAWHA COMNTY; 
WEST VIRGINIA 

/ 

contact: Mary Frances Bleidt / 
> Director of Community Education 

Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Ch.-.rleston, West Virginia 253U 

CASE STUDY 

Citizen involvement in Kanawha County , West Virginia, 
stresses process and participation./ Supported by a board 
resolution (dated September 1975) legitimizing the goals of 
community Education, a county-wide advisory committee and 12 
local advisory councils promote active involvement in two ways, 
r-irst, involvement on the councils is promoted through continu- 
ous assessment of needs and problem solving; and second, 
involvement is fostered through identification and utilization 
of agencies that help meet community needs. In Kanawha County, 
community Service Agencies, Church organizations, clubs and 
organizations, colleges ?nd universities, the U. S. Government, 
the State of West Virg • city and county agencies, and 
several businesses and .stries all contribute resources and 
services that people nee< 

Community Education Programs in Kanawha County in 1976 
offered 675 classes that enrolled some 10,000 people of every 
age. The average weekly participation was 5421. 

Among the keys to the success of the Kanawha County 
program are the assumptions of the Community Education program 
and its organization. Several assumptions guide the approach 
of Community Education in Kanawha Coui^ty: 

1. communities are capable of positive change. 
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2. Social problems have solutions. 

3. One of the strongest forces for making change is 
community power. 

4. Community members are desirous of improving their 
communities and are willing to contribute their 
energies toward such ends. 

These assumptions lead tov/ard the stated goal of 
Community Education, which is ''helping people help themselves." 
This familiar concept is interpreted as the proce^o component 
of Community Education. The program is one in which community 
members are involved in identifying problems and working 
through a process which enables them to plan courses of action 
and carry thxough on possible solutions. 

Beyond the fact that the guiding assumptions promote 
citizen participation, the program in Kanawha County appears 
to be successful because its administration is carefully 
organized. Several administrative roles have been identified: 
In Kanawha County, A Deputy Superintendent, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Vocational and Community Education, the 
Director of Community Education, the building principal and 
Community School Coordinators all have specific roles. These 
roles are designed to facilitate one anoe r, rather than to 
put bureaucratic layers between community people and decision 
makers. Briefly, these roles are outlined on the following page. 
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CCMMUNITY EZW.hTlOn ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



Role 



Functions 



Deputy Superintendent 



Direct Supei /ision of Area 
Superintendents, School Administrators, 
Department of Vocational and Community 
Education 



Assistant Superintendent of 
Department of Vocational & 
Comnunity Education 

Director of C.E. 



Directs, coordinates, administers the 
instructional program: monitors 
Community Education progreun. 

Provides direction, training, 
identifies and coordinates human and 
physical resources of cccnmunity; super- 
vises C.E. specialists, provides 
training, consultation, inservice for 
CS Coordinators. 



Building Principals 



Coordinator 



Administers C.E. program and integrates 
with K-12. Financial responsibility 
for CG center; supervises coordinator. 

Responsible for day-to-day operation of 
C.E. Center. 



In addition to securing adminis: trative support through 
clearly defined roles, booklets have been produced that are 
designed to orient teachers and Community Education advisory 
councils to their role within the community Education program. 
The booklets contain a set of guidelines for councils descri])ing 
purposes that may be served by a council. Guidelines are also 
providea in che areas of rnembership and structure. These are 
provided on the following page. 
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GUIDELINES FOR A COMMUNITY SCHOOL COUNCIL 




FOR 




KANAWHA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Purposes 


A Local Advisory Council May Serve: \ 


1. 


Assess the felt needs of the school and the community through 
factfinding studies* discussions, and surveys to detertaine the 
most pressing needs and to set priorities. 


2. 


Encourage informed citizen peurticipation and iqvolvement . 


3. 


Serve as a cocnmunications channel between the people of the 
conrounity and the school staff. 


4. 


Coordinate coomunity activities and services. 


5. 


Provide le^uiershlp tc achieve action on coinnunity and school needsv 


6. 


Advise the school principal and community school coordinator on 
certain matters related to the school and community, such as: 

(a) Scheduling the use of school and public facilities 

(b) Development of grounds for maximum use 
(c> Money raising projects and proposals 

(d) Money spending projects 

(e) Community development projects 

(f) Social problems within the community 

(g) Adult education classes and enrichment activities 


7. 


Provide assistance to the school in its social projects and 
activities, such as carnivals, fairs, open houses and family 
fun nights. 


8. 


Stimulate public awareness of comnunity and school problems 
through Town Hall style meetings, radio and press publicity, 
and home discussion groups. 


9. 


Rally support for school and community issues by sorvinq as a 
clarifying body. 


10. 


Serve as a source of information and education for the school 
cociaunity by developing public understanding of pertinent issues. 


11. 


Servo as a sounding board or source of information and advice for 
the school staff. 
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12, Identify and enlist the help of potential community leaders in 
school and cooonunity ventures. ^ 



13. Provide a place where different viewpoints can be expressed openly 
> and dissident groups brought to hear each other's views. 

14. Serve first* last» and always as a medium through whicn citizens in 
the corttnunity become informed and united to work for the common good. 

Membership 

The memoership of a local advisory council should be representative of 
the entire geographic area in which the community school is located. People 
from different socio-economic levels should be represented j.f possible. 

Persons usually considered for membership are: 

1. Representatives of civiC/ professionals service, educational* 
^'eligious, labor/ and business organizations. 

2. Representatives of the student body and of organizations using 
the school. 

3. Individuals chosen for their leadership, interest, knowledge or 
competence in civic and educational endeavors. 

4. The school principal, community school coordinator, representatives 
of the school teaching staff and representatives of the community 
school teaching staff. 

.Many councils extend an open invitation to interested patrons of the 
cotaaunity school in addition to those who are appointed or elected as members. 

Organizational Structure 

The organizational structure should be kept as simple as possible. 
Determined by the council itself, it should be simple and flexible but 
adequate to deal with the community and school needs. 

Insomuch as most council meetings are conducted on an informal discussion 
basis, the need for a formal structure with many officers and standing com- 
mittees usually IS lessened. A minimum structure mi-?ht include a chairperson^ 
a vice chairperson, and a secretary. 

Meetings of the council are scheduled during \he school year. Most 
successful councils have at least six regular meetings during the school year 
with special meetinys called as often as necessary. 

Regular committees and special committees can be appointed as the need 
arises. Some typical committees which lay groundwork for decisions by the 
council are public affairs committee*, curriculum committee, and public 
relations comnittee- 
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A "workbook" section of the booklet provides space for 
council members to write down: 



COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 



(List of all present 
members f including 
mailing addresses and 
phone numbers.) 



Naaie of Group 



Locations 



Date 



MEETINGS 



(Regular 2md special 
meetings, also 
meetings of special 
committees and task 
forces. ) 



GUIDELINES OF OPERATION 

(It 13 suggested that 
each council establish 
a method of selecting 
members f determining 
leadership/ determining 
the composition of the 
council/ and deciding 
how the council will 
function . ) 



GOALS 

OBJECTIVES 

(It 13 suggested 
that objectives be 
specxfic and measurable ^ 
and that they have a specified 
completion date.) 
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Generally, it seems to be the case that involvement is 
promoted by products that are meant to be used on a regular 
basis. Products that are meant only to be read tend to be 
read once (if at all), and then be forgotten. Thus it seems 
advisable if you are planning to construct handbooks, booklets, 
or guides for your council, to consider including pages that 
members might use for such things as: 

membership lists / 
• writing out a plan or procedure / 
/• evaluating a meeting, program or activity 
' e listing group agreements 

' • other. , 

In Kanawha County local advisory committees work with a 
paid coordinator to develop needed programs. Skill building- 
is provided for committee members during periodically 
scheduled workshops. 

Typically, advisory committees conduct needs assessments 
and determine, with the help of the coordinator, director and 
principal, which community agency can best meet identified 
needs. Tips that have been found useful for getting agency 
persons inv \ved are : 

1. Find out who is head of the agency. 

2. Make a face-to-face appointment, preferably over 
lunch, so that there is a relaxed, informal 
atmosphere. 

3. Explain what Community Education is doing and 
why the agency's help is wanted, 

4. Don't use the telephone to ask for assistance. 

5. Don't pay for the lunch of the person you're 
meeting with (go dutch) . 

6. Visit the agency offices if a luncheon appointment 
can* t be arranged. 
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A very important component of the coordinator's training 
occurs during staff meetings. The focus of the training is upon 
helping the coordinator learn facilitating behaviors; that is, 
behaviors that encourage council members to be active and 
responsible for council work. In Kanawha County, the essence 
•of facilitation is helping people help themselves.* Training 
- .films are used both with coordinators and council people to 
help them become acquainted with the facilitator role. 

During staff meetings, role playing activities give 
coordinators opportunities to practice facilitating behaviors 
before a mock council. These stress helping the coordinator 
encourage council members to take responsibility for what 
needs to be done, rather than relying on the coordinator. 
Staff meetings are also a forum where coordinators share 
successes with one another and talk openly about things that 
are not going well . 

Advisory councils at the building level typically have at 
least 10 members and are made representative as follows: the 
attendance area is broken down into census tracts, and 
businesses and age groups in the area are studied. The 
coordinator personally speaks with representatives of each 
identified group, and then goes directly to their home or 
business to invite them to serve. 



* Compare with the definition of facilitation as used in the 
San Juan Co., Utah, project. There, facilitation i'^: 
1) helping a group learn to accomplish tasks; 2) helping a 
group learn to function effectively; 3) helping a group 
learn to collaborate with other groups. In both cases, the 
emphasis is upon building the independence of the group. 
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EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



Although no evaluation reports exist attesting to the 
effectiveness of the Kanawhd County project, several indicators 
of success exist. 

First there is an impressive variety of services to 
people that are being coordinated through the advisory councils, 
This would suggest that a great number of people are having 
their diverse needs met. 

Second, grants from a number of different grantors are 
being received, suggesting that institutions or agencies with 
money to spend look favorably on the programs offered in 
Kanawha County. 

Third, over a period of four years (1972-76) the program 
has grown from having two full-time Community Education centers 
to having 12. 

Finally, in the same time period the number of agencies 
involved has quadrupled. 



REPLICABILITY 

The approach to community participation that is pursue( 
in Kanawha County stresses self -initiative on the part of 
community members, and a systematic process of identifying 
needs and then locating and involving appropriate community 
resources. Bbcause of the organization and support of the 
district's sch j1 administration, participation appears to 
have direct impact upon the schools. 

The role of the council coordinator, since it is a 
distinctly "facilitative" one, is also crucial. The 
coordinator in this role encourages councils to take their 
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own initiative in identifying and solving problems, offering 
help through training and resource linking. 

The Community Education Program Director also plays a 
central role in this approach, having to establish an 
atmosphere of teamwork and cooperation among coordinators. 

This approach appears to be replicable in a wide variety 
of communities. What seems to be necessary for success is a 
coordinator who is sufficiently knowledgeable about the 
comnunity or area to be served, so that he or she can link 
the advisory council to agencies that can meet needs identified 
by the advisory council. Imagination and resourcefulness on 
the part of coordinators would seem to be musts e This type 
of program can expand to include an advisory council for all 
attendance areas, and it would seem that success in one area 
would generate interest and enthusiasm for participation in 
another area. 

COSTS 

Costs involved in supporting this type of approach would 
include salaries of coordinators, cravel, and supplies. 
Costs of other aspects of the program, such as training and 
various services, are met by funds supplied through various 
kinds of grants. 

FURTHER INFOMTION 

^^urther information may be located by calling zhe 
Community Education Program, Kanawha County Schools, at (304) 
348-7747. 
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Ha^el Park, 
Mictiigan 
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HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 



Contact: David N. Newbury 

Community Schools Service Center 

23136 Hughes 

Hazel Park, Michigan 

CASE STUDY 

Under the leadership of District Superintendent Wilfred 
Webb, Hazel Park, Michigan has evolved a unique approach to 
Community Education that won an award in 1974 as the "All- 
America Community Education City," 

The technique is based entirely on a very simple 
principle: community schools can be vitalized — given life — by 
an organized effort at direct personal contact with residents 
of the schoo.^ district. Through personal contact, district 
patrons learn to understand and trust what is going on in the 
schools. This understanding and trust creates a climate in 
which district personnel and community people can work together 
to build the kind of educational program they desire. The 
community supports the schools because they trust and know the 
people who work in the schools. 

• Three assumptions underlie this effort: 

• Vitalizing the community school philosophy through 
a program of personal contacts is an effort of 
major and continuing priority. 

• A systematic, planned program of personal contacts 
is the most effective way for busy administrators 
to be able to apportion the necessary time. 

• Specific efforts to secure support for education 
are a legitimate function of school" personnel. 
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Hazel Park has been using and improving a home visitation 
program for more than 12 years and has an impressive record of 
successes in citizen involvement: 

• parent volunteers assisting in the schools 
teacher-aides 

• neighborhood advisory councils working on community 
development 

• a comprehensive vocational education program 
reflecting the needs and aspiratic of the 
community 

• high adult high school enrollment 

• a passage of bond issues for new construction and 
capital improvements, as well as passage of 
millage renewals and increases 

The home visitation program is the key to developing the 
trust that permits individual school neighborhoods to offer 
programming that meets their needs* 

A careful plan was developed for all school personnel in 
order to implement the home visitation program. This plan is 
explained in an "Administrator's Guide to Vitalizing Community 
Education Tl.rough Personal Communication," printed by the 
school district. 

The plan outlines four objectives: 

• Improved communication with community residents. 

• Improved community education, especially in 
heightening che aspirations of community residents 
for their community and schools. Developing on 
the part of all residents a greater awareness of 
educational opportunities. Developing increasing 
resident involvement in educational program planning. 
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• Inservice "eaucation*' of administrators. 

• Increased support for school programs. 

Procedures are suggested that are designed both to insure 
a careful I planned home visitation program, and to increase 
the likelihood that the program will be successful. The 
suggested procedures are explained below in a series of 
worksheets en*.xtled: 

\J 

Preparing for CO!«tact 
Visitation 
Interview Guide 

Miscellaneous Items of Importance 
Steps to Involve Other Staff 
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Preparincj For Contact 



A visitation is more Ixkely to be successful if your vvsit is planned. 
Below are some steps tha can help you plan your visi^, 

(a) Listen for reasons to maXe a contact. 

(b) ?lan appointments in adv^mce. 

(c) Either use a regular allotted half day or 
establish a weekly quota. 

(d) Bucorae familiar with the interview guide. 

(e) Set a priority sequence of contacts — new 
parents, parents with little school contact- 

(f) Meet people whenever they use school facilities 



\pre-school mothers, etc.). 



Continue all previous casual contacts — visit in 



tospital, ';ards, neightxsrly chat. 
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Visitation 



During your visit, communication is roost likely to be effective if it 
IS two-way, if you and the person you are visiting both offer ideas and 
suggestions. Some things you can do to promote effective coaanunication are 



(a) C?8ual informal conversation— mutual hobbies, 
home decor, etc. 

(b) Obtain information needed for interview guide. 

(c) Draw out from persons interviewed their • 
attitudes towards the schools. 

(d) Elicit constructive suggestions concerning 
school progr 

(e> Give persor X)rtunity to express their 
interests. 

(f) All persons given opportunity to be of service 
to the schools. Go "armed" with opportunities 
for service to your school. 

(q) Inform persons about school pfogr&ms. 



Interview Guide 



Successful interviewa require preparation. You niijht want to spend some 
time developing questions you will ask, and prdcticing what you will say. 
Some suggestions are presented below. 



(a) Introduce yourself. 

(b) Expiess your interest in the welfare of the child, etc. 

(c) Get person to do the talkxn*^. Ask leadi.ig questions, etc. 

(d) Interpret school program as necessary resulting from 
persons' questions. 

(e) Determine level of school support. 

(f) Offer your assist2mce in re'yistering the person. 
(Ccrefully check registration records and use tact m 
approaching the subject.) 

(g) Invite person to school functions, activities. 

(h) Recruit person to assist (serve) m some aspect of the 
school program 

(i) Lxpress youi pleasure about the person's hospitality, etc. 
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Hiscellanecus Items of Importance 

The following additional suggestions can contribute both to effective 
visits and meaningful followxip. 

(a) Complete at least 4 to 6 contacts ^ week <1ay 
narked on calendar or spaced throughout the week.) 

(b) Use yoar best "tried emd testet-" st/le. 

(c) Use visitation as opportunity to recruit adults 
for block clubs/, school helpers, etc. 

(d) Do not ignore a geographic area of your school 
district. 

(e) After gaining acceptance by a few on an individual 
block, arrange for a coffee hour that would include 
otlier residents of the block. 

(f) "Live" as though you reside m Ha^el Pairk. 

(g) Don't take offense to "reactions" or "feelings" that 
may be expressed by residents. 



steps To Involve Other St& !f 



Obviously the goal of personal contact by your scuool with all its 
neigriborhood residents cannot be a solitary effort — and would probeU)ly 
be of less value if it were. You will want to gradually involve others. 
Some steps are suggested. 

(a) Involve your comtmii.ity aide and/or counselors. 
Co) Invite staff caembers, who express an interest to 
accompany you. * — 

(c) Have residents who have* been visited cor,? to a 
staff caeeting emd discuss their reaction*,. 

(d) Make a tape (with the resident's permission) to be 



used with staff. 
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Below is a sample card that can be used to maintain 
records of home visits. 



Last Name 



Address 



First 



Phone 



Cicy 



Yes No 



Initial Hoae Visit: '^ate_ 
Cements: 



By 



Reg, Voter 
Home Owner 



Additional Home Visits: 
By: Date_ 



Co!iinents : 



EVIDErT OF EFFECTIVENESS 



Tlie effectiveness of the community education program in 
Hazel Park has been monitored from time to time using a process 
which itself contributes substantially to citizen participation. 
Using over 150 high school students r with the cooperation of 
social studies teaohersr a survey of the school district was 
conducved, Stvdents used -the district's census cards to 
establish a random sample of district residents. The Community 
Education Committee of the district designed a questionnaire 
for students to use in door-to-door interviews. After conducting 
the interviews, students the:, tabulated the data they had 
gathered and reported them back to the. Community Education 
Committee and to the comTiiur.^ty r.t large. 
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The survey was felt to be successful. Among the benefits 
of conducting a survey in this manner are: 

• community residents are likely to respond candidly 
to students about unmet needs and desired changes; 

• students gain valuable real-life * ^erience in how 
to conduct social science studies; 

• visible ^operation among students, teachers, 
Sv.'hool administrators and the community education 
advisory committee is likely to increase public 
confidence in the schools. 

A number of features of the questionnaire should be 
mentioned: 

• Demographic data were left to a minimiam because such 
data generally do not turn out to be useful and 
because they tend to make tabulation more difficult, ' 

• A "warmup question" was included for the purpose 
of putting respondents at ease. In this case, 
those interviewed were asked whether they agreed 
or disagreed with the t>catement, "In the long 
run, most things in life generally turn out for 
the best." 

• At the end of the questionnaire there was an 
opportunity for respondents to voice any feelings 
they had about the schools that were not mentioned 
in other parts of the interview. 

w The questionnaire included a quertion that focused 
on problems of the community. 

The home visitation program was also studied by a community 
education Intern from a nearby university permitted by the 
district to assess parents' attitudes and perceptions of the 
home visitation program. This study indicated that parents 
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feel the home visitation program is worthwhile, that it has 
contributed to an awareness of what is going on in the schools, 
and that it is fostering cooperation between parents and the 
schools. Additionally, data collected in the study indicate 
that parents have a positive attitude toward teachers, and that 
they feel that the education of their children is of more 
concern than financial burdens caused by increased taxation 
to support the schools. 



REPLICABILITY 



The concept of home visitation can be implemented in any 
size school district at virtually no extra cost to the district. 
What does, however, appear to be fundamental to the success of 
such a program is the commitment on the part of top-level 
administrators to it- Such corrmitment must be evidenced in 



two ways. 



1. F^ecific time allotments for home visitations 
shoula be part of the work plan of the individual 
expected to make the home visit. 

2. All district personnel should participate in the 
program. The program could flounder if it is 
expected that only teachers will make home visits, 
while the superintendent and p "incipals stay in 
their offices. Chances for success are immeasurably 
heightened if the district superintendent models 

the tyre of behavior that is expected from other 
staff members. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION 



For further information, the following sources may be 
consulted: 

Richard Allen, "f .udy of the Home Visitation Program in 
Hazel Park, Miv^nigan," Report to Hazel Park School 
District, 1969. 

"Knocking Down the Barriers Between School, Community," 
Michigan Education Journal , April, 1968, pp. 20-22. 

David N. Newbury, "Hazel Park. NCEA Award — the Ali-American 
Community Education City," Community Education Journal , 
4:1 (Jan. -Feb. 1974), pp. 23-26. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



Contact: Stanley Baraga 

Department of Community Education 

Service 
1006 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 



CASE STUDY 



From its beginnings m 1968, when the Minneapolis Board of 
Education authorized the establishment of a Department of 
Community Education within the school sy5=tem. Community Education 
in Minneapolis has grown to the point where there are now some 
69 functioning councils. About 100,000 persons now take part 
annually in Community Education programs that are selected and 
designed by neighborhood representatives serving on community 
councils. 

Widespread agency involvement is also a feature of 
Community Education in Minneapolis. As one person who has long 
been involved in Community Education put it, "If yc'< don t 
establish cooperative working relationships with agencies, you 
will only create another fragmented effort to serve people. You 
must work with those who are already involved in serving the 
needs of people and the community." 

Involvement of the followinq agencies has both served to 
legitimize Community Education and to put persons m Com:nunity 
Education directly in touch with agencies already providing 
services : 

Parks and Recreation Board 
Municipal Government 
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City-wide Advisory Groups 



Health and Welfare Agencies 

County Agencies. 

The approach to Community Education in Minneapolis stresses 
grassroots involvement at the elementary school attendance 
area level. In some cases, councils are formed around 
neighborhood non-school sites, meeting, for example, in a 
storefront donated by a neighborhood businessman. This grass- 
roots approach gives the program opportunities for maximum 
involvement of people and maximum visibility of the success 
of projects undertaken. It is also an approach nhat takes 
advantage of and responds to the cultural diversity that exists 
in the Minneapolis area. Furthermore, collaboration with 
existing agencies is promoted both to reduce possibilities of 
duplication of efforts and to allow for maximum utilization of 
human^ physical and fiscal resources. 

Clearly the unique funding situation of Comiaunity 
Education in Khe Minneapolis area contributes to the success of 
the program. In the city of Minneapolis, Community Education 
is a part of the school district. However, it is primarily 
funded by a $1 per capita allotment which the school board is 
authorized to levy under permissive legislation. These funds 
are matched 500 to chc dollar by state funds. The program in 
Minneapolis has grown to the point where it now has an annua] 
budget of some six million dollars. 

Presently, Conimunity [education in Minr^eapolis is a 
dynamic concept tha* changes ai; neighborhoods chanMe. Fur 
example, new councils arc being formed or r^^orcjan i zed as 
attendance areas chancje due tO: 

• the establishment of large, new educational 

complexes , 

• the razn.q of old buildings, 

• the effects of busing and other methods of promoting 
sjchool integration, 
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Neighborhood councils are also expanding their role 
beyond a narrow definition of community Education, and are working 
on problems that generally affect life in the community. Still, 
a simple, grass-roots approach is used: The community a<^ ^sse 
its needs, and learns to identify and share common human, fiscal 
and physical resources that can meet needs. 

Effectiveness of neighborhood councils depends to a great 
extent upon the development of leadership within the council 
-.itself. During the early development of Community Education, ^ 
^persons who resided in the neighborhood were chosen as neighbor- 
hood council coordinators, and were paid a part-time salr.ry for 
their coordinator role. Such a practice has enormous potential 
for bringing about within a neighborhood a sense of confidence 
in its own resourcefulness for solving its problems. Nowadays, 
less reliance is placed upon recruiting neighborhood people as 
coordinators, because many councils are nearly entirely self- 
reliant, and function on their own. 

In Minneapolis, experience has shown that lay leadership 
is enhanced by pre- and inservice training for ^he role of 
Community Education Coordinator. Opportunities for such 
training are built into the Coordinator's ]ob description, and 
focus on such things as: 

• communications 

• how to establish rapport with persons/agencies 

• holaing productive meetinqs 

• budgets and finance 

The training is also open to anyone else iri Community 
Education who wishes to increase his or her own skills. 

One tochnique that coordinatorf^ learn to us(^ for [)urposes 
of establishing offocciv- two-way communication about Community 
Education, as well as for stimulating involvement, is tne Block 
Plai.. 
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The steps in implementing the Block Plan are: 

1. Using a map, identify the geographical area to 
he served by cne council. 

2. Divide the area into sections of four to six 
square blocks — vise two blc --ks by two or three 
blocks. 

3. For each block area, involve the residents in 
selecting a Community Education "Messenger." 

4. Assist the "Messer.ger" to develop his or her role 
as a resource person, and as a person to be 
contacted to find out current infoi-mation about 
Community Education. 

Councils are also provided with guidelines whic} ve to 
stimulate council members into making decisions about .at the 
^ ""e and function of the council ou.nt to be- These guidelines 
ai not meant to be prescriptive, but instead, suggestive. 
They are presented on the following pages. 
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The Role and Function of a Community School Advisory Council 



1 ?i Ootmnunity School Advisory Council is a permanent, voluntary conmittee 
serving ^ . '.an., on^nize, evaluate^ and make recorrenendations concerning 
ttic '-nity Education Program. Community Education is a community working 
together to provide life-long learning opportunities, '^rthy use of leisure, 
and greater use and sharing of human talents. It makes more efficient use 
of school and community facilities to meet community needs with community 
resources. This is done in an effort to develop a positive sense of commu- 
nity, improve communicy living, and to strengthen communication and cooperation 
within the community. Most of all. if i -eople helping people. 



Membership 

The membersnip of tnis Councj . is o^en to all residents withm the 
(general) attendance area of a --.ticuiar community school. Members should 
be representative of all aspects of the community (all age levels, economic 
levels, rural, city. etc.). £ach member must be concerned about people, 
a listener and a doer. 
Size of .Membership 

Bef^een i:) and 30 par ticii^ar.ts . 
Terns of Office 

Three year rocatinQ. i3u<^3ei>ted) 
number of Advisory Council Meetings 

rter iy-- January . April. July. October, (or more as needed) 
^jumb<*t of 5ub-".:ong ni ttee Moe tj^rvjs 

Dependent apon nature of --^irk. 
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Members ' Responsibility 

1. Discover and recognize coninunity needs. Make probable solutions. 
Go to right people with authority. 

2. Assist in development of progrsuns to match needs wj th community 
resources {human/, financial, and existing facilities). 

3. Communicate with public to improve community understanding and 
support. 

4. A strong belief in democratic acLion. (Your experience is as 
valid as mine — it's just different.) 

5. Identify potential community leadership. (Instructors, resource 
people* progreua initiators.) 

Chairperson's Responsibility (1-year term/ elected by the Council) 

1. Provide leadership to assure Council is serving the constructive 
function for vhich it is designed. 

2. Work wlosely with the cooperating Boards. 

3. Preside at meeting. 

4. Represent Advisory Council on Community Education Board. 

5. Plan an agenda for each meeting wirh the Community Education Director- 
Vice-Chairperson ("-year term, elected by t.he Council) 

1. 3e responsible for the operation of the sub-commx ttee . 

2. Substitute for tne Chairperson if absent. 
Community Education Director 

1. Serve as secretary. 

a. Record and mail minutes. 

b. Formualte ag;nda with Chairperson. 

c. Arrange meot^ig time ind place. 
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2. Serv« as general consultants 

a. Provide statistical or descriptivo xnrorniation Atout tht' 

Comnunity Education ProQran. 
b Prepare and dissomnate pros*ress reports ► 
Management of the Council 

The Councilr tnrough tne leadership or tnc- C^airporsor.. shall attack 
taskii utilizing the following fornat 
Statement ot the tar' : 
What are you tr-./ing to acconpli:>.^.? 
By when do you expect tnis to be done? 
Procedure : 

How are you going to ^ :> it? 

Activities Time Line P^^t^or ^espo-.sible 



Evalua Mon - 

Was -r.e -rasK accoro; .^n<?fJ tir^*^ 
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During the past year, Minneapolis Public Schools submitted 
a proposal, "Stin^ulating the Neighborhood Action Process," to 
the Mott Foundation for the purpose of improving citizen 
participation. The proposal was subsequently funded and is 
presently underway. Several features of the pro3ect are 
noteworthy . 

Within ^he project, 30 grants oz up to $5,000 each are 
made available to neighborhood councils to pursue projects 
of their own choosing. Neighborhood councils desiring a grant 
subm .t their own proposals to the Minneapolis School District; 
proposals must provide evidence of public involvement. 
Furthermore, the neighborhood council submitting the proposal 
is Itself fully rcisponsible for all phases of problem 
solving associated with the problan it is working on. That 
is, the council itself locates solutions to problems it has 
identified and then plans, implements and evaluates the 
solutions. In this way participation is maintained throughout 
the phases of problem solving, rather than being limited 
simply to "advisory" functions. 

A "Performance Survey" is used to assess the effectiveness 
of councils in order to determine whether they fit the 
criteria for aj^plying for a SNAP grant; the survey is 
reproduced below. 





? r 1 0 m n c e Survey 




Name, address and phone r.imber 




A. x-ounCil 




B. Council chairperson 




C. Cocwunity School coordinator 


2. 


3<;h<x>I oi schools with whoro your couricil works 


3. 


List of ::oancil metrbors -in^l their .iffiliates. 


A . 


How lona has council been ^ ex stence' 
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5. List the projects council has initiated and status of each prorect 
at this time. (nnished, m progress, being started, etc.) 

6. List t.*-.e nro3ects council has initiated by other groups in which the 
council has particip<^ted, and indicate kind of involvement; i.e., 
number of meiabers participating and status or project a', this time, 
(finished, m progress, bemc started) 

7. Do you have a budget? If so please attach a copy. 

8. List any fund raising project carried out by council. (Amount of money 
earned. What was done with the -oney?) 

9. Attach ccpies of all council nimutes, neetmg -.otices, or other 
documentation of council activities fo- the past year. 

10. Have you done a ccnmunity needs assessisiert? What f/pe^ 

11. A. Researcn 
3. Survey 

C. Council member perceptions 

D. Reactions to neighborhood requests 

-oi»^<- oh-oc-ives or :;t.-^er docunenrs used m pU'ininc? 

12. Attach council -oa^s srcl oc^ec^i-vea w» 

council activirie^i 



IS. What process was used to establish tnese goals? 

14. Attach council -ivaluations ot :omrnjntty Education p-^K^n 

15. Attach -opy of cons ti ion. bylaws, o-ner polic/ statemerrs 

by council to conduct its 'lusiness. (Include Riembeir^hip selection 
process . ) 

16. Attach meeting scnedulo -*or l^T^-""* wiicatir.g tin*« .\rA plac^ ' 
.fteet ir.gs 
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of interest also is the Project SNAP grant application 
form that councils use. Written in simple language, the 
applications encourage neighborhood people to think carefully 
and systematically about their projects. The format for the 
grant applications would seem to have utility as a planning 
tool for any project contemplated by a neighborhood council. 
The format for the grant application is: 



PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 
JUSTIFICATION FOR THE REQUEST 
OBJECTIVES 

OPERATIONAL PLAN FOR MEETING THE OBJECTIVES 
HOW CAN THE OBJECTIVES BE MEASURED? 
EVIDENCE OF COMMUNITY INPUT CONTAINED 

WITOIN THIS GRANT REQUEST 
BUDGET 



In Minneapolis, the various neighborhood councils oach 
maintain a linkage with a city-wide" Community Education 
Council, althouvjh the kinds of linkages vary widely. Such 
flexibility prOiTotes autonomy on the part of the neighborhood 
councils . 

The city-wide council provide:, cent 'al leadershi j:*, works 
with the C"nmunity Education budqot, and works with the Beard 
of Education. The neiqhborhood council ib, however, the 
place where change happens. Consequently Community Education 
programs tend not to have a district-wide impact (as compared, 
for excimple, with the model used in San 7uan County, Utah) , 
but they do have a poworful impact at Iho local buildi nq 
level . 
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EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



More than 20 human service agencies and over 30 larqe 
and small business establishments are involved in Community 
Education in Minneapolis. With many, ]Oint powers agreements 
exist. 

Examples of ways such agencies have participated are: 

• The Nor t' west National Bank involved people in A3E 
and GED programs in planning a bra .ch to be built in 
an inner city area so that the branch could be 
built to better serve the people it was being 
designed to serve. 

• The same bank renovated and furnished an old building 
so that it could be used as a Senior Citizens and 
Child Care Center as veil as to house a GED program. 

• The Minneapolis Park Board has agreed to build 
additional\ecreationa2 facilities at a school and 
to maintain outdoor facilities such as ice rinks at 
all schools. 

• A group of 15 businesses and foundations contributed 
to the development of Camp Tamarack, an education- 
recreation center in a wilderness area. 

• Twency-four cooperative sharing agreements ar^' in 
force with the city's cultural and performing arts 
orgai.izations . 

The number of Community School Councils m Minneapolis, 
the success in receiving funds to carry out Project SN.\p and 
the strong state and local support of community Education in 
Minnesota ore all testimony to the (^f f ecL ivon-ss of Community 
Education in Mnneapolis. 
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A plan for a study to assess the ef f ectivenc^o of councils 
receiving Project SNAP monies is presently being implemented 
with results scheduled to be available in December 1977. This 
assessment aims at providing information to Councils, to the 
funding Agency (the Mott Foundation) , and to the Community 
Education Department of the Minneapolis Public Schools about 
process and product components of each SNAP project. The 
assessment will focus especially on each council's perception 
of its own effectiveness and on processes that councils use 
to implement their projects. The plan for the assessment was 
adapted from An Administrative Checklist for Reviewing Evalua- 
tion Plans by Dan Stufflebeam. This checklist can be obtained 
from the contact person for this project (listed at the beginning 
of this section), and it is a useable, thorough document. 

REPLICABILITY 

The process of citxzen partici^ =ition m Minneapolis 
accommodates the wide diversity of the population of a major 
metropolitan area by aiming at representativeness at the 
attendance area of '-;cal schools. In this respect it resembles 
the model used in Kanawha County, West Virginia, which also 
has achieved success serving diverse populations. In both 
cases, involvement is a'j:hieved through providing service^ 
directly to the people who need the services. The chief 
differences between the two models are that in Minneapolis 
emphasis is placed on the neighborhood as a focus of activities, 
whereas in Kanawha County, Community Education Centers aim at 
serving high school attendance areas much larger than 
neighborhoods. But the wa^ in which citizens become involved 
IS similar in these two programs. The model represented by 
Minneapolis (and Kanawha County) has wide applicability. 
Beginning with an expre'-ision of support from the school board, 
one or more community groups is formed to assess its needs and 
plan solutions to meeu those needs. Growth occurs as 
neighboring areas view the success of the first area. The 
program can grow in the directions that local people want it 
to take. In order to facilitate such an approach, a dynamic, 
imaginative coordinator, familiar with serviceri and agencies, 
would seem to be a must. 
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COSTS 



costs involved in implementing an approach like the one 
used in Minneapolis would include salaries of coordinators. 
Various activities within community Education would be separately 
funded, such as Pro]ect SNAP, which n funded by the Mott 
Foundation. Legislation permictmg taxation to finance 
community Education provides enormous flexibility in Minneapolis, 
and allows a stable base of operation. 



FURTHER INFORMATION 

For further information, the following sources may be 
consulted: 

James Cramer and Elizabeth Fuller, "Inside Community Education- 
A Total Learning Experience for All Ages, Interests, Needs 
SEA Journal: 1971-1976, Minneapolis Public schools, 1976. 

Mott Foundation Newsletter, Vol 4, No. 1 (April, 1977), pp. 8-1 



